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morning of 6th December, 1921. In Down the Years he
has recorded his impressions of the Irish delegates, and
it is not surprising that Arthur Griffith was the one with
whom he found himself most in sympathy. Michael
Collins had more in common with Lord Birkenhead:
"the very fact that life was to him (i.e. Lord Birken-
head) a gallant adventure, to be as gallantly en-
countered, created a link between him and Michael
Collins without which we might never have reached
agreement." Mr. Chamberlain himself did not share
these sentiments, for he says of the Irishman: "He had
his own code of honour, and to it he was true; but it
was not mine, and between him and me there could
be no real sympathy, and perhaps only partial under-
standing."

It now remained for Joseph Chamberlain's son to
recommend the Irish Treaty to the party whose leader
he had so recently become. He took, as is the family
custom, the bull by the horn, and while the negotia-
tions were actually in progress he addressed the party
conference at Liverpool on the subject. It was a
fighting speech, and some quotations from it may serve
to show what Mr. Chamberlain was like when he had
his back to the wall. I was present myself, and can
testify to the effect of his vigour on an audience which,
in the main, profoundly disliked the idea of negotiating
with rebels at all. First of all he dealt with the Die-
hards:

We have heard a great deal recently of Diehards.
I am not going to say an unkind word about Die-
hards.    I have been a Diehard myself.    If some
people had their way I should very soon be a
again.     But when  the colonel of the